



















































































































































Jp? 



1. Mr Evans enquired whether we had# more information 
on China's aid for the PFLOAG and attitude towards the 
PDRY. 


2. J Hoare of Research Dept has written the attached 
minute from material available to Research Dept. 

3. I also attach two IRD publications. "The PDRY 
since Independence", dated June 1975 contains a short 
passage on China's aid to FDRY (flagged). The second 
"The Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman and the 
Arabian Gulf" dated July 1975» discusses Chinese and 
other foreign aid to PFLOAG in pages 12-16. 

4. If you wish to pass these two papers to the 
Iranians the normal procedure, for IRD material, is 
to send them via Mr Makinson in Tehran for onward 
transmission to the Iranian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. If another method is envisaged perhaps it 
could be discussed with Mr Berry of IRD. 
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RECORD OF CONVERSATION BETWEEN MR PARSONS AND THE IRANIAN 




AMBASSADOR AT 4*30 PM ON THURSDAY, 2 AUGUST 1973 


PRESENT 


7 *. 


Mr A D Parsons 
Mr P R H Wright 


HE KrAmir Khosrow Afshar 
Iranian Ambassador 


RELATIONS WITH IRAQ 

1. After an enquiry from the Iranian Ambassador whether 
Shaikh Rashid was at present in the United Kingdom, Mr Parsons 
asked whether any further progress had been achieved in 
Iranian attempts to reach agreer.ient with Iraq. Mr Afshar 
said that he understood from the Shah during his recent visit 
that the Iraqis had still not responded to the Iranian 
proposals. Mr Parsons said that recent press interviews 
with leading Iraqis showed that the latter were still insisting 
on conditions for the resumption of relations with the UK, 

t 

including a "settlement" of the Islands question. Mr Afshar 
commented that this was a typically Arab manoeuvre when they 
did not want something to happen. 

2. Mr Parsons mentioned that we were shortly expecting a 
visit by the Iraqi Minister of Interior, General Saadoun 
Ghaidan, who had asked to come to London for medical treatment. 
Mr Afshar said that the Iranians sometimes received the 
impression that the Russians were encouraging the Iraqis to 
reach a settlement with Iran and that the Soviet Ambassador in 

/London 
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London had himself suggested this to him, V/hen Mr Brezhnev 
had been in Tehran he had told the Ghah that the Russians 
had advised the Iraqis in this sense. hr Parsons said that 
he doubted whether in fact the Russians ever volunteered 
advice to the Arabs in this way, although they* might respond 
to specific requests for advice. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

3. Hr Afshar said that the Russians were playing a 
dangerous game in Afghanistan. Although the situation 
there was still obscure as was the degree of Soviet encourage¬ 
ment for President Daoud's coup, he had been particularly 
interested by today's press comment in "The fifties" on Chinese 
suspicions about Soviet/Afghan relations. hr Parsons said 
that our current estimate was that the Russians had probably 
known about the coup in advance but had not necessarily 
encouraged it. hr Afshar remarked that the former Counsellor 
in the Afghan Embassy in London had returned to Kabul to act 
as Private Secretary to President Daoud. The Afghan Ambassador 
was himself Daoudbson-in-law, but not in sympathy with the 
new President (partly because his marriage was in an 
unsatisfactory state). 
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course of negotiations and that the Shah had sent him a 
personally signed reply two months ago. 

11. hr Parsons mentioned that The Queen planned to stop 

briefly in Tehran on the morning of 23 October on her return 
from Australia, and that Ilr Ellingworth had been instructed to 
tell the Minister of Court that The Queen would be very happy 
to see the Shah if he wished to take advantage of this brief 
stop. It would not . however, be possible for Her Majesty to 
extend the stopover beyond the hour planned. Hr Af 3 har said 

that the Minister of Court was at present in Europe but that 
he would report what Hr Parsons had said. 

12. There was also some discussion of forthcoming visits to 
Iran by the Speaker, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Jilliam 
Armstrong and Lord Carrington. Mr Afshar also referred to 

the recent formation of an Anglo-Iranian Parliamentary Croup 
in Tehran and said that 20 members of the Lower Hovise and 
10 members of the Senate had been chosen to take part. He 
referred to the forthcoming departure of Sir Clive Bossom from 
politics and said that a replacement would have to be found 
to head the British Parliamentary Croup. 

CHINESE ACTIVITIES IN THE GULP 

13. Mr Afshar asked whether the Secretary of State had spoken 
to the Chinese Foreign Minister in .Tune about Chinese assistance 
to PDRY and PFLOAG. Hr i/right said that as Sir Alec had told 
Mr Khalatbari in Tehran he had raised the PDRY in talking to 
the Chinese Foreign Minister, but only to point out to his 
Chinese colleague the dangers of Soviet assistance for PDRY. 

/In reply 
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In reply to Mr Af star's question, Mr Wright said that most 
of the practical and material assistance reaching PDRY and 
PFLOAG appeared to come from Soviet sources rather than 
from Chinese, although the Chinese still extended limited 
moral support to PFLOAG. Mr Wright believed that one of 
the constraints to Chinese attitxides to PFLOAG policies 
elsewhere in the Gulf was their desire for good relations 
with Iran. Mr Wright wondered whether the same constraints 
might not affect the Soviet Union and suggested that it might 
be possible to take advantage of this in order to discourage 
Soviet support for PDRY. Mr Afshar said that it would 
perhaps be necessary to wait until Soviet policies, eg in 
Afghanistan, became clearer. The Russians were still 
arming the Iraqis, and the Iranians knew for certain and 
had told the Russians that these could not be for use against 
Israel. 
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CHINA: PFLOAG AND SOUTH YEMEN 


1. Y/e can add little to what Air 7/right told the 
Iranian Ambassador on this subject, but Mr Evans 
might be interested in the following details. 



© 


2. PFLOAG 7/e do not know how much aid the Chinese 
have given or are giving to PFLOAG. Towards the end 
of 1963, the Chinese press and radio began to carry 
items on the guerrilla movement in the Gulf. Peking 
reported in January 1970 that there seemed to be three 
reasons for this: i) a NONA correspondent in Aden; 
ii) desire to show support for revolutionary movements; 
and iii) an opportunity to attack Britain because of the 
presence of British troops fighting with the local 
Government forces. Similar reports continued to appear 
until the middle of 1972. There were also a number of 
press articles during 1970-72, which linked the 
guerrilla activities with China, noting that the 
guerrillas used Chinese weapons and were familiar with 
Mao's works and the more "revplutionary" Chinese 
publications. Press reports also claimed that there 
were "Chinese instructors" aiding the guerrillas - 
numbers reported varied between 10 and 30 - and that 
some guerrillas had received training in China. There 
was a hint, perhaps, of Chinese aid to the guerrillas 
in April 1970, when a visiting PFLOAG delegation met and 
had talks with Chou En-lai and the then Chief of the 
General Staff, Huang Yung-sheng. 


3. Our Middle East Section has made the point in 
the past that all the signs are that Chinese assistance 
has been very small scale. The Chinese, as far as I 
can trace, have made no reference to PFLOAG since 
June 1972, and there have been uncorroborated newspaper 
reports that Chinese aid has been curtailed. The lack 
of reporting would seem to indicate that this is the case, 
but does not prove it. 


q io 


II 


4. PDRY Here again we have very little hard 
information. The position has been summed up well 
by Mr V/right in the paragraph under reference. The 
Chinese maintain a largish Embassy in Aden, and they 
have about 4$0 technical experts working in various 
parts of the country. Chinese aid projects are financed 
by loans of £5 million in 1968, £18 million in 1970 and 
£7.5 million in 1972. Most aid goes on a number of road 
building and well sinking projects, medical teams and the 
development of light industry. There are also reports of 
Chinese military aid, but we know little about this. 
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THE PDRY SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

Political developments 

The leaders of the National Liberation Front who cane to power 
at independence in November, 1967, faced many difficulties. The country 
was tom by dissension, its economic prospects were bleak, the Sue* Canal 
was closed with consequent loss of trade, and the country had never 
before been ruled as a single entity. The Front, with its young and 
inexperienced administrators who embraced an Arab-nationalist pro-Marxist 
doctrine, had come to power on the basis of a record of ruthless 
terrorism and because, shortly before independence the majority of the 
South Arabian Army had supported them rather than their principal rivals, 
the Front for the Liberation of Occupied South Yemen (FLOSY)' no 
opposition parties were allowed and most of the opponents of the NLF 
either went into exile, hiding or were arrested. 

The NLF was soon rent by a struggle between the extreme "Left”, 
whose views were virtually Communist and in some cases Maoist, and a 
small ruling group around the President Qahtan Ash-Sha'abi, who recognised 
that circumstances demanded that the NLF's basic ideology of "scientific 
Socialism" be tempered by a certain practical moderation. 

In the early days of the regime the "Left" appeared to be in 
the ascendancy. On its insistence a purge was made ofc civil servants 
who had been loyal to the previous administration, farcical trials of 
members of the old Federal Government were held and in February 1968 
the "left-wing" Minister of Defence dismissed the British contract officers 
from the armed forces. 

In early March, 1968, the 4th Conference of the NLF was held in 
Zingibar: it was packed with up-country extremists and President Sha'abi 
was forced to agree to the adoption of a number of resolutions which aimed 
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at committing the Party to a more rigid adherence to extremist interpretation 
of NLF dogma. 

The statement of the General Command of the National Front after 
the conference reaffirmed the necessity for the success of the revolution 
in the North and the achievement of unity for the Yemen region, and 
contained resolutions on the formation of an interim General Command of 
41 members (which would lay down the broad lines of party policy); the 
reorganisation of the Front's internal organisations, the dissolution of 
the Popular Councils and the Supreme Popular Council; the consolidation 
of agricultural development; the adoption of a free economic policy; 
the consolidation of the National Guard and the creation of a popular 
militia to combat illiteracy. 

On international issues, resolutions were passed supporting 
national liberation movements throughout the world, and particularly in 
the Gulf. 

However, the senior officers of the armed forces, although NLF 
supporters, saw their positions threatened by the extremists and on 
March 20 they declared a curfew in Aden and arrested a number of prominent 
Left-wingers, including the Minister of Defence Ali Salem al Bldh, and 
Minister of Culture and National Guidance, Abdul Fattab Ismail (hU? 1 ) 

They were subsequently released but not allowed to take office 
again. The extremists were thus neutralised for a short time hut in May 
they attempted to stage a come-back by raising an armed revolt in Abyan, 
about 40 miles from Aden. However the army quickly crushed the rising 
and the leaders went into exile. 

However, this was a temporary lull and the return of the extremists 
which Qahtan Ash-Sha'abi allowed, or failed to prevent, resulted in a 
power struggle which ended with his resignation in June, 1969. He was 
replaced by a 5-man Presidential Council. The bitter feud between the 
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extremist and moderate factions in the NLF had come into the open with 
the sacking by President Sha'abi of Muhammed Ali Haitham, the minister of 
the Interior. His removal had been engineered by Faisal Abdul Latif, who 
had become Prime Minister in a recent Cabinet reshuffle* However 
Raitham was one of the 5-roenber Presidential Council and thus appears to 
have emerged victorious in the leadership tussle. The other four members 
of the Council were Muhammad Saleh al-Aulaqi, the Defence Minister, 

Ali Ahmed Nasser^ Sal#m Ruba f i Ali, two leading insurgent leaders, and 
Abdul Fattah Ismail^ Sha'abi, who had tr formed the NLF five years 
previously was confined to his private home. 

Salem Ruba’i Ali, then 35, was appointed Chairman of the Council 
and Mohammed Ali Haitham headed the new Cabinet of ten Ministers, many 
of whom had returned from exile. Fsfs a l A b d ul —f .ati f became Sec. General 
of the NF /^Liberation" had now been dropped from the Party’s title7i 


This internal coup came to be called the "corrective step of June 22, 1969 M # 
Among the points emphasised irrational Front General Command 
statement of June 22, 1969 f was that "it was necessary to strengthen the 
relations with fraternal Arab countries, especially the VAR; to support 
the popular Palestine armed resistance and the popular Arab armed 
revolution in the Gulf; to strengthen relations with the socialist bloc, 
especially the Soviet Union"* Commenting on the setting up of the 
Presidential Council and the new Government Moscov Radio (June 26, 19*9), 
said "naturally such changes are purely internal and only concern the 
Republic of Southern Yemen, but the political programme of any leadership 
must be of interest to foreign public opinion ... people in the Arab 
countries and friendly states therefore welcomed the statement by the 
National Liberation Front on the principles of the foreign and domestic 
oolicy". The broadcast concluded "They /the Soviet oeople/ regard the 








statement by the supreme authority of Southern Yemen as a gurantee of 
the successful development of friendly relations between the two 
countries for the benefit of our peoples and in the interests of our 
joint struggle against imperialism, the struggle for the freedom 

and independence of the peoples’'. 

The NF leaders who replaced Sha'abi were known to advocate 
"scientific socialism", an amalgam of socialist/communist theories, and 
were often generally referred to as "Marxist". In the conflicts which 
had developed inside the NLF a basic argument was said to have taken place 
between Sha'abi and the radical leftists. Sha'abi, himself a leftist, 
was said to have maintained that in the stage immediately following 
independence am stee NLF efforts should be concentrated on putting the 
country's affairs in order through a phased socialist programme. His view 
was that the revolution in South Yemen, after succeeding in getting the 
British out, should grow into a 3tate - "a revolutionary state". The 
radicals, however,wanted "scientific socialism" applied immediately not 
only in PRSY but in the rest of the Arabian Peninsula. They took control 
of the main centres of population in Hadhramaut* and began to apply their 
own brand of scientific socialism, reportedly appropriating land without 
compensation, distributing it to the peasants and setting out to 


♦In December, 1968, a decree was issued dividing the country into six 
governorates. Before independence the country,had been divided, outside 
Aden, into 20 sheikhdoms, emirates and sultanates. Now Aden, the nearby 
villages of Dar Saad and Imran and the offahore islands of Socotra and 
Kuria Muria form the first governorate; Lahej, Subaihl, Hawshabi, 

Alavi Radfan, Sha'ib, Habili and Muflahi form the second; Upper 
and Lower Yafa, Fadhli, Aqrabi Datkina, and Lower Aulaqi comprise the 
third; the fourth is composed of Beihan, Upper Aulaqi, Wahidi and the 
north-western areas of the Hadhramaut. The Hadhramaut, excluding the 
north-western areas is the fifth governorate and the sixth is Mahra, 
which borders Oman. 
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establish state-run "model collective farms". T hey also nationalised a 
local petrol distribution firm. They sought to replace the regular army 
with a "Peoples Army" of NT,F members. 

At a rally on the second anniversary of independence It was 
announced that the NP's two-year term of office had been extended for 
another year - to end November V*, 1070. Revolutionary Popular Councils 
were also to be formed throughout the country, from which a central 
parllamentary-1Ike council would emerge. In addition a provisional 
constitution was to be introduced within a year. Shortly before 3A 
foreign enterprises had been nationalised. 

The Political Organisation of the NF held a series of meetings 
between November 27 and December 8 at the end of which thev Issued a 
statement. It reconfirmed the "revolutionary" policy of the organisation. 

Government changes purging moderate elements followed in December, 
19A9, when the Presidential Council was reduced from 5 to 3 - Salem Ruba'i 
Ali, Chairman, Ad Abdul Fattab Ismail, Sec.-General of NF and Mohammed 

Ali Hai tham,Prime Minister. Ali Abated A * ear, th e n e w G in -- 0 uf the A rw y 

/ 

and Muhammad Saleh al-Aulaqi, /f o r m e r Defence Minister (omcJMinister of 
Labour and Social Affalrd;, had been dropped from the Council and some 
Ministerial changes were made. Changes In the NF Organisation followed 
in early January, 1970. Twenty-one former members of the General Command, 
including ex-President Rha'abi and former Prime Minister Faysal Abdul 
Latif were expelled from the Front. A new NF Executive Committee, was 
set up, responsible for the implementation of the General Commands' 
policies, and consisting of Abdul Fattah Ismail, Secretary-General of the 
Party, Salim Fuba'a Ali, Chairman of the Presidential Council, Muhammad 
Ali llaithan. Prime Minister, Ali Salim al-Bidh, Foreign Minister, 

Muhammad Seleh Aulaqi, Labour and Social Affairs Minister and Abdulla al 
Kharairi, Minister of Culture and Guidance. 
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The end of 1970 brought a new constitution and a change of name 
from "People's Republic of Southern Yemen 1 ' to the "People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen". It was announced that the NF would establish a 
provisional People's Supreme Council pending elections in Autumn 1971 
and an alliance between the NF and Communist Party was declared. Earlier 
there had been a campaign against practising Muslims who had criticized 
Communism and Atheism; the arrest of scores of Qahtanists: an alleged 
plot to blow up public buildings and assassinate public figures which 
occasioned more arrests: the setting up of People’s Courts followed by 
"trials" and a number of executions. More civilian commanders were imposed 
on the armed forces and it was announced that a People’s Militia was to be 
formed. There were also more sequestrations and nationalisation of private 
firms. There was also a rift between the NF and the trade unions which 
continued for some time. Clandestine leaflets appeared under the signature 
of the General Federation of Labour, whose Preiident, Abdal Qadir Amin 
had been suspended after accusing the Government of trying to turn the 
trade unions into instruments of National Pront policy. Tie Union’s 
Central Committee was llssolved by the government "for attacking conditions 
in the country and vehemently criticising some government officials in 
the union’s newspaper". The provisional Central Committee set up by the 
government to run the workers' union criticised the former connittee for 
recently distributing leaflets calling for a general strike and for a 
boycott of the workers' elections. (Iraqi News Agency . March 16, 1971) 

In the past eighteen months there have been "up-risings" of 
fishermen, peasants and workers, backed by radical elements of the 
National Front, notably the Chairman of the Presidential Council himself, 
Ralim Ruba'i Ali, who since his successful State visit to Chinn in August, 
1970, has become influenced by Maoist theory, which has letC to the seiiure 





of capital in the name of the revolution. He believes profoundly in 
the need to collectivise the ownership of farming land and fishing 
boats, and loans were promised for newly formed cooperatives of fishermen 
and peasants. A number of business firms have also been taken into 
Government control. 

But the economic situation continues to deteriorate: a leading 
role in the international liberation movement, the protection of the 
"gains of the revolution" and the "building of Socialism'' are a costly 
business. 

Early in 1971 Puba'i launched his "cultural revolution" which 
resulted in a period of anarchy in certain rural areas and created certain 
difficulties for his Prime Minister, Mohammed Ali Haitham, and the other 
Ministers in attempting to govern the country. In the absence of Abdel- 
Fattah Ismail, Secretary General of the NF (in Moscow for medical treatment) 
Puba'i helped by Minister of State to the Presidential Council, Ali Salem al 
Bidh, (his post of Minister of Foreign Affairs had been taken over as an 
additional portfolio by Haitham in January, 1971), had sought to improve 
his personal position. The old title of Deputy Secretary-General had 
been revived by Ruba'i who had taken it to gain responsibility for the NF 
machinery. He and Bidh had asserted their influence by promoting peasant 
and fishermen's uprisings; removing opponents from positions in the NF 
machinery; loading the Provisional People's Council with their followers 
and then rigging the election of its steering committee; interfering 
(at a late stage) in the union elections; generally exerting a more 
extremist line and ordering the arrest of the political prisoners released 
in 1970. Haitham, who bad support from the armed forces, offered his 
resignation (not for the first time) and it was accepted, but left in 
abeyance until Ismail’s return, which he did on July 13 after, according to 
the Press, undergoing two surgical operations in Moscow. His return coincided 
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with the opening of the first Congress of Poor Peasants, largely the 
work of Puba'i, whose Agrarian Reform Law, introduced the previous 
November, was deliberated upon. The law required the setting up of 
peasant committees in all districts and it is these committees which 
have given Puba’i a political organisation which is additional to and 
sometimes rivals the local committees of the National Front. He has also 
been responsible for arming the peasants and forming them into units of 
the Popular Militia for the purpose of defending the country against 
dissidents and securing the enforcement of the Agrarian Reform Law. In 
his inaugural speech Ruba’i seems to have attempted to resolve in 
ideological terms the conflict between himself and the Secretary-Ceneral 
of the National Front, Abdel-Fattah Ismail, who can be said to represent 
the Marxist/Leninist viewpoint of an urban-based revolution with initiatives 
and ideology originating with the party leaders and intellectuals, whereas 
Ruba’i has conceived a theory along Maoist lines of a rural^based movement 
whose initiatives originate at the lowest levels with the leadership 
responding to rather than directing the masses. 

In an address to the Supreme People’s Council on July 31 
Abdal-Fattah Ismail said the Council would elect a new Presidential Council 
and Council of Ministers. The elections were held on August 2: the 
resignation of Salim Ruba’i All, Abd al-Fattah Ismail and Muhammad Alt 
Haitham was accepted and the nomination of a new Presidential Council of 
Salim Ruba’i All, Chairman and Abd al-Pattah TsmAil and Alt Nassdr Muhammad 
as members was unanimously endorsed. The next day a new government with 
Ali Nasser Muhammad as Prime Minister was nominated and approved. Thus 
the moderate Haitham had been out-manoeuvred and ousted by Salim Ruba’i 
Ali, supported, in spite of their differences, by Abd-al Fattah Tstrail, but 
he could well return to a position of power in the future. 
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Ruba'i i.9 now the dominant political personality but he must work 
hard to retain his position. Re is spending a great deal of time 
attempting to strengthen the NF organisation in the 2nd and 3rd Provinces 
and in developing an armed militia in the area and is also quite clearly 
cultivating the army. 

The Fifth General Congress of the Political Organisation of the NF 
which took place in March, 1°72, (the Fourth Congress had been held in 
March, 1968), approved the three important political documents" - the 
"Programme of the NF Political Organisation for the stage of the national- 
democratic revolution" submitted by Salem Ruba'i All, the Political Report 
submitted by Abd al Fattah Ismail and the Internal Regulations of the NF 
Political Organisation. The Congress elected 31 members of the CC of the 
NF/PO (hitherto the General Command), 14 of them from the former General 
Command. The Central Committee in turn elected a "Political Bureau" of 
7 members and two f nominated 1 members, which appears to replace the old NF 
Executive Committee. Members now are 

Abd-al Fattah Ismail (Secretary-Ceneral) 

Salim Ruba'i Ali (Assistant Secretary-Ceneral) 

Ali Nasser Muhammad 
Ali Saleh FBAD 
Saleh Musleh 
All Salim al-Bidh 
Muhammad Saleh Mutie 
Nominated members: 

Ja'em Salem 

Abdul Aziz Abdul Wali 

A control Committee (headed by Abd-al Fattah Ismail) and a Secretariat 
(headed by Ali Salim al-Bidh) were also elected. 

The Congress approved a resolution that the elected CC of 31 

members and 14 reserve members is the highest political authority. Another 
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empowered the CC to work for realising the unity of the Yemeni revolutionary 
machinery and establishment of the Yemeni vanguard party. Ideological 
enlightenment of the members of the NF on the basis of the line of 
scientific socialism was also approved as well as the establishment of 
a "progressive Arab front for the Arab liberation movement and its 
revolutionary groups in the just struggle against imperialism, Arab 
reactionary regimes and neo-colonialism in the Arab homeland". 

The NF Political Report stressed "the importance of organisational 
and ideological build-up inside the PO in order to promote into a vanguard 
party founded on scientific socialism so that it becomes able to realise 
the programme it cherishes and to lead and organise the toiling masses". 

Abd-al Fattah Ismail who vas in Iraq in April this year had "very 
important" talks with Soviet Premier Kosygin while the latter was in the 
Iraqi capital for the signing of the Soviet Iraq friendship treaty but 
the subjects discussed were not disclosed. 

A delegation of the Soviet Committee for Afro-Asian Solidarity, 
headed by a member of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
in the Republic of Ceorgia and a member of the ftp Supreme Soviet, paid 
a week’s visit to Aden in May, 1972, and were received by Ismail. No 
reason seems to have been given for the visit. 






_ _ 



ISLAM 




Speaking about PPRY's attitude to religion, Abd-al-Fattah Ismail, in 
an interview published cm December 20, 1971, by Cairo’s weekly magazine. 

Rose el V ouaaef, said "Islam is a revolution against social exploitation 
and injustice. It is a call for participation in making progress. Islam 
tth fights the monopoly of wealth by one class and the deprivation of the 
majority of the population. The Yemeni people in fact have great response 
to the human heritage and the new values of Islam which constituted a 
revolution against tribalism, ignorance, backwardness and exploitation'*. 

Nevertheless a recent press report on Aden ( Daily Telegrap h, 

May 18) said that in the schools the children are taught that religion Is 
"old fashioned", and such holy Moslem festivals as the Prophet’s birthday 
are ignored, while Lenin's anniversary lasts 3 days of commemorative 
events. 

Article 46 of PPRY's Constitution says that Islam is the State 
religion. 

Communist Party 

There is no legal Communist Party in ?PRY but there are Communists 
whose leader is Abdullah abd-Al Razaq Ba Pib Minister of Education since 
1969 and member of the SuDreme People's Council. In 1962 Pa Mb became 
secretary of a newly formed Left-wing organisation known as the People's 
Democratic Union but little was heard of it. It would in any case have 
been banned - as were all political parties - when the NLF came to power. 

Ba Dib’s brother. All Abd-Al Razaq who is also s Communist, is 
PDRY’s Ambassador to East Cermany. 









Economic developments 


The economic situation inn inherited by the NLF on independence 

has been an underlying factor in the shifts and changes in the Front. 

c 

Since the closure of the Sues Canal the oqte-thriving port of Aden has 
been virtually empty» except for Soviet and Chinese cargo vessels and 
Soviet naval vessels, Although it must be pointed out that Aden’s 
importance as a port had been declining since 1966 because of the political 
situation there. Aden had developed its dominant position as an entrepbt, 
for which the Sues Canal was an enormous advantage, and acquired as a 
result a complex structure of service industries. The bunker fuel trade 
and the export of oil products from the BF refinery at Little Aden 
supplemented these, but from 1966-67 the number of ships calling at Aden 
each month fell from 5/600 to 100 or less and the output of refined 
petroleum products by almost 17|%. The rest of the country, except for 
the port of Mukalla, is almost entirely agricultural but owing to the poor 
quality of the land this is not lucrative. Coffee, tobacco, salt, hides 
and dried fish are exported but they do not form a major part of the 
country’s revenue. In January, 1971, it was reported that there were 
about 25,000 unemployed in Aden, one-third of the labour force. The 
biggest foreign currency earner is the BT refinery which contributes about 
£500,000 a year in tax and injects another £4 million to £5 million into 
the economy through wages and local purchases. The refinery built in 
1954 is, however, becoming uneconomic. The cotton industry earns the 
country about £2 millions a year and there are a few other minor exports 
as well as proceeds from the entrepot trade. There is a trade deficit of 
about 118 millions (Times, January 14, 1971). Before independence Borne 
budget deficits had been met by British aid. On independence Btitain 
agreed to make aid available amounting to £12 millions over six months. 

The PF.S7 demanded £60 millions. In April Britain offered a further 
£3 millions but this was turned down as inadequate to rescue the country 
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from the state in which Britain had left it. Financial r*w support was 
therefore needed from somewhere. 

"Begging-bowl" missions have visited many countries, particularly 
Communist ones, but the resnonse has been cautious. Fich states like 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait who have helped other Arab countries In financial 
difficulties are put-off by PDFV f * professed intention of spreading 
revolution in the Arabian Peninsula and supporting the Marxist Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Oman and the Arabian Gulf. 

The Soviet Union and China, and the other Communist countries 
have given tied aid but no cash. 

Soviet aid (the Soviet Union established an Fmbassy in Aden in 
February, 1968) has been largely military whereas China has concentrated 
on helping with light factories, bridges, roads and agricultural projects. 
Both countries have helped with the fishing industry, irrigation and 
medical assistance. The SKmrir Soviet Union has given scholarships, 
assistance in raising education standards and Soviet and Arab Communist 
Party lecturers are believed to be on the staff of the National Front 
Institute set up in Aden in 1971 where instruction is given in ideology 
and the principles of party organisation. In January this year it was 
announced that the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia would set up radio 
stations in Aden and Mukalla to begin operation in 1°73. Novosti's 
Arabic news bulletin is distributed free to government offices, schools 
and clubs and an agreement was signed in Moscow in September 1971 between 
Aden News Agency and Novosti on exchanges and distribution of news and 
other material. Printing presses have been given and a public library 
premised. Soviet and Fast German experts are to teach at the first 
institute of trade union studies which was opened in A4en on April 10, 

1972 (Aden Radio , April 10, 1972). 
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A report in the Paris newspaper Le Monde on February 10, 1972, 
said that according to the Economic Counsellor of the Soviet Embassy in 
Aden, Soviet aid /presumably civil only/ to the PDRY amounted to more than 
£11.6 millions - 322 as a gift, 65% as a long-term loan and the rest 
representing general costs. (It is believed that they have drawn about 
half of this.) 

rficM/ev 

It is believed aid offered from China and North Korea amounts to 


S55 million of which less than a quarter has been drawn. North Korea 
under an economic and technical assistance agreement signed in August, 

1968, has provided factories machines, as well as tractors and agricultural 
equipment; fabrics and food, and sent specialists. Aerial surveys of 
PDRY have been made for a land reclamation scheme to be carried out by 
North Korea. Agreements between the two countries have been signed on 
postal and telecommunications and radio and television cooperation 
(April, 1971). There are South Yemeni students in North Korea, and a 
Korean-South Yemeni Friendship Sooiety was formed in 1969. A North 
Korean military delegation led by the Vice Minister of National Defence 
arrived in PDRY on June 13 ( KCNA, June 14, 1972)^ 

The countries of Eastern Europe are believed to have offered aid 
of about t40.5 million of which it is thought about $4 million has been 
drawn. East Germany signed an education and technical agreement on 
television engineering and radio communications in Tune, 1969, and in 
October of the sane year six aid agreements were signed estimated to be 
worth $22 millions (£9.2 millions). East Germany is to assist in the 

A 

development of uex economy by supplying plant and equipment, making 
specialists awailable, and training South Yemeni cadres. Among the 
projects envisaged was the setting up of repair workshops and a telephone 
exchange. The agreement signed in Aden in October, 1969, on economic 
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cooperation between the two countries covered trade, scientific-techuoiogical 
and cultural-scientific relations, and cooperation in civil aviation and 
maritime traffic. The agreements did not give Southern Yemen vhat it 
needed most - hard cash - but did provide a credit of $7} trillions to buy 
poods in East Germany. Discussions in June, 1070, in East Germany with a 
Southern Yemeni delegation covered agricultural scholarships for nany 
cooperative officials and peasants, the granting of credit facilities and 
agricultural equipment and the setting up of a model farm to he supervised 
by East Germany. 

East Germany is helping with road building, agriculture, education 
and administration, establishment of factories and plants for making 
biscuits, plastics, soap and glass and for the extraction of cotton seed 
oil and in December, 1970, signed HptrataKxni a protocol for the setting up 
of the first flour mill in PDRY. East German doctors are working in 
hospitals and health services, and there are East German experts in banking 
and finance, television technology and medicine. An agreement and a 
protocol on cooperation between the East Germany News Agency ADN and the 
Aden Mews Agency was signed in November, 1970, and they have a resident 
correspondent in Aden. A Etate treaty on civil, family and criminal lav 
cases between East Germany and PDRY was signed in Gerlin on April 1, 1971, 
and an agreement concluded providing for a regular exchange of information 
and experience between the two Ministries of Justice on further developments 
in their legal systems. Four Last German experts arrived in Aden ir 
October, 1971, to teach cadres planning and administration. 

An East German played a major part in drawing up the new 
Constitution and East-Carmans are believed to be advising the Ministry of 
the Interior on both normal police organisation and secret security methods. 
Last German instructors are attached to the Police training school and 
quantities of security equipment are believed to have been supplied by 
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Fast Germany. Training of Southern v emeois in technical subjects, 
’’ideological organisation”, and the organisation o f ''revolutionary” 
museums is given in East Germany and courses are run there on agricultural 
and cooperative organisation. 

The *irst institute for trade union studies was opened 4n April 10, 
1°72, and Foviet and Fast Oernnn experts are to teach there ( Aden Fadi o, 
April 10, 1072). hate in 1°71 a group of Fast remans arrived to teach in 
a newly opened public administration school by agreement between the 
National ^ront and the r.r\9t German Socialist Vnion n artv. (This school is 
separate fro** the '0**9 Party Institute where Fast Ormans, Russians and 
Arabs teach Marxist ideology and cadre organisation)• 

It is not hnotm whether the Fast-German programme *s coordinated 
with the Soviet programs. It appears more extensive but there are not 
nearly as many Tast German experts as Soviet experts at present in P9PY. 

Bulgaria agreed in 1969 to assist in the re-opening o * two 
existing factories and to set un a new one for fruit and vegetable canning, 
Fhe hes si so supplied medicines, medical equipment, sugar, cloth and 
agricultural machinery. A nillion loan for industrial and agricultural 
products and an agreement on economic, scientific and technical cooperation 
was signed in Julv, 1971. 

Pumania has been investigating the mineral potential of PT)FY and 
nay be given concessions. An agreement was signed in 1971 on economic and 
technical cooperation under which the Rumanians are to provide long-term 
loans for agricultural and industrial projects. A number of tractors are 
to be supplied, some sold credit, others as a gift. A medical team 
was also promised. 

Yugoslavia was reported to have extended a loan of $1^ millions 
for "development projects’* in l°f>8 and the other countries of Pastern 
Europe have also offered assistance though to a leaser degree. 

„*A4 r <+- f* 4 .v-'* 
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Poland offered in August, 1968, to finance the establishment of 

4 factories and provide 12 mobile workshops, 8 experts, 70 scholarships, 

5 million tens of wheat, flour and other consumer goods, 170 units of 
farm machinery, including 20 Bulldozers, and 500,000 metres of revon. 

Returning from a tour of Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Fast Germany 
in February this year, the Foreign Minister, ? r ahanrwd Salih Aulaqi, said 
PPRY is to receive two $5 million dollar loans, one from Hungary and one 
from Czechoslovakia. The protocol which the Minister had agreed in 
Budapest provided for a long-term loan which Hungary would give for various 
development projects. Hungary, he said, had also pledged to extend other 
economic and technical assistance. The Czechoslovak loan is part of a 
new financial and technical assistance which is being extended to finance 
some specific projects in ITRY’s 3-year development programme, hut the 
Minister did not provide further details. The agreement to buy a 
transmitter from Czechoslovakia had been agreed earlier, in January, 1°72. 
/FJRY and Iraq were the only Arab States to officially back the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia^/ 

The Foreign Minister also said Poland is expected to extend economic 
assistance and is to send an economic delegation to discuss th* possibility 
of taking part in the country’s development plans. 

The volume of trade with the Socialist countries increased from 
2.7 per cent in 1966 to 6.4 per cent in 1971. The volume of its trade 
with capitalist countries decreased to 11 per cent in 1971 compared with 
42 per cent in 1966 ( ANA, May 17, 1972), Accordin'* to Moscow Radio 
(June 6, 1972) the share of the Socialist 1 * countries in trade with the 
PDRY has increased in the last five years by ISO per cent. Machinery 
and equipment made up about 70 per cent of Soviet Fxnerts to the PO^Y. 
between 1969 and 1971 the PDRY received from the USSR equipment and 
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industrial material valued at £.2,500,000 and 'several hundred" buses, 
transport vehicles and means of air transport to the value of about 
R.6,000,000. Exports from the PDRY to the Socialist countries had 
increased over the last five years by about 700 per cent, and to the 
USSR in particular by about 300 per cent. 





Foreign Relations 


When the NLF came to power it had many enemies:- the former 
Sultans and the South Arabian League, both of whom enjoy varying support 
from the Saudis, and the Front for the Liberation of South Yemen (FLOSY) 
whose leaders went into exile but who apparently retain their links with 
Egypt. Many of these found refuge in the Yemen Arab Republic where, with 
Saudi backing a disident movement, the National Unity Forces has caused 
trouble for FDRY on its northern borders thereby hoping to cause dissension 
and the eventual overthrow of the NLF regime. 

A 

For its part the NLF had nimRxxxKsk reiterated^hopes of a united 
Yemen. President Sha'abi in his Declaration of Independence made at Madinat al 
Sha'ab on 3d November 1967 said: '*The Republic confirms its firm belief 
in the unity of the Northern and Southern parts of the Natural Yemen. It 
will, on its part, endeavour to discuss the practical measures to achieve 
this cherished goal in consultation and partnership with the sister government 
of the Yemeni Arab Republic 1 *, however YAR is wary of the Marxist connexion 
of the NF. 

PDRY also has trouble with neighbouring Oman because of her support 
for the Marxist Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman and the Arabian 
Gulf (PFLOAC) - a rebel group dedicated to the overthrow of Sultan Qabus of 
Oman, - operating in the neighbouring Omani province of Phofar, and known to 
be supplied^/by both China and the Soviet UNion, and by leftist Are*' regimes, 
notably Iraq. (A statement in Uaghdad recently promised further support and 
assistance to TFLOAG.) The assumption by Qabus bin Said of the Sultanship 
in Oman was said by Salem Rubai Ali to be staged by foreign intelligence, 
according to MENA. The agency said Salem Ruha f l had affirmed that PPKY wanted 
to create a united Arab stand by the libt lied Arab states to the national 
cause in the Arabian Gulf and that the enrx people condemned the attempts to 
strike at and liquidate the Palestine resistance in Jordan. The agency also 
noted Salem Ruba # i*s statement that PDRY would take action to stop the import 
of goods from imperialist states and would inataad import from socialiat states 

». jl . .. . 



(Aden Radio, May 3, 1971). 


PDRY’s role internationally was explained by Che new Minister of 
Foreign Affairs^ Muhammad Salih Aulaqi at a press interview in August 1971 
when he said ttexx "Our external policy is based on our belief that we are part 
of the World Arab Revolutionary movement struggling against the forces of 
imperialism, sionisa and reaction, on the basis of the unity of all 

nationalist and democratic factions and the poor classes of the Yemeni people. 

o_ 

At the top of m list of our revolutionary duties is the support to the ermed 
revolution in the Occupied Arabian Gulf, the unity of all revolutionary forces 
in the Gulf, in order to achieve the aim of the Arab apmp people in the Gulf, 
the rejection of all colonial and reactionary schemes, seeking the support 
of Arab and socialist countries for the revolution of the Gulf led by PFLOAG. 

We are also making, and supporting, all efforts for the winding up of foreign 
bases and direct and indirect foreign influence in the area". He vent on to 
explain these efforts as follows 

1) to see the establishment of a progressive Arab group; 

2) to support the Palestinim resistance; 

3) to support nationalist liberation movements in the world - 

particularly those of the people of Vietnam and the other 
people of Indo-China, Algeria, Mozambique, Kenya, and 
Bissao as well as support for the movements and revolutions 
of the people of Latin America. 

Needless to say relations with Britain have not been good and 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.vere broken off by PDKY in October 1969 over 
American policies towards Israel and those with West Germany severed in July 
1969 when PDRY recognised East Germany. 

Relations with Egypt remain good and Egyptian Naval units, like those 
of the Soviet Union, make use of PDRY ports. Egypt has supplied experts and 





technicians as well as doctors and teachers and in December Egypt supplied 
an adviser on protocol to the Presidency and an adviser to the. Minister of 
Planning. Radio programmes and information experts, films, news facilities 
and so on are exchanged under a cultural agreement signed in February 1968. 

An Egyptian participated in drawing up the Constitution. A number of senior 
economists from Egypt were due in PDRY in November 1970, and Egypt is believe 
to provide police training (EGyptian police training has itself come under 
Soviet and East German influence). 

In November 1971 the PDPY minister of Public Works had discussions wi 

0,'t 

the Soviet Civil Aviation Ministry and Egypt4-*n on expanding co-operation and 
co-ordinatirp relations between Aeroflot, Egyptair and the Southern Yemeni 
airline. Agreement was reached with Egypt on financial transactions and on 
sending a number of trainees to study aviation engineering in Egynt 
( Arab News Agency , November 22, 1971). 

The PDPY General Federation of Labour is a member of the Cairo-based 
International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions (ICATU). 

Under an aid agreement signed on March 23, 1970, Libya was to give 
a loan of £6| millions to build schools, medical centres and hosoitals^to 
meet the budget deficit and Aden Ne ws Agency announced on September 20, 1971, 
that the Libyan government is to grant 32 university scholarships and 2 
scholarships to the teachers 1 training institutes. Recently Abd al Fattah 
Isn.ail said President Qadhafi had pledged a loan of £L 5,000,000 (Egyptian 
newspaper Al Gomhouria, May 25, 1972). 

Iraq xixg signed an economic, cottmercial and technical agreement in 
February 1970 under which Iraq provided a £3 million loan to be used over a 
period of five years. 

Aden radio on May 7, 1970, said agricultural aid from Iraq includes 
the establishment of a date-c«uuing factory and a tannery, the provision of 
experts, courses of training and scholarships, fertilisers, insecticides, 
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machinery and seed. The Iraqi Minister of State and member of the Central 

Committee of the Iraqi Communist Party Amir Abdullah recently visited the 

PDRY ( Aden Radio , June 1, 1972) after meeting NF Secretary General M Abdul 

KXXKX&X Fattah Ismail Amir Abdullah told the Iraqi News Agency th#/ Ismail 

renewed the PDRY*a total support for Iraq in its dispute with the foreign oil 

companies, and that the PDRY places all its potential at the disposal of 

fraternal Iraq. ( Baghdad Radio, May 31, 1972). 

Another country which has given assistance is Tanzania: in July 1971 

PDRY received £29,000 as part of a gift of £95,000. 

On “liberation movements*', PDRY f s Prime Minister in an interview 

with the Italian Communist Party paper 1'Unita (September 12, H70) said PDRY 

provides material assistance to the liberation movements of the Arab Gulf, 

Djibouti and Eritrea. /The Eritrean Liberation Front has an office in Aden7. 

It also has close links with the Marxist Palestine guerrilla organisation of 

the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) led bv^ George Habbash 

and the Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PDFLP) led 

by Naif liavAtmeh, who was in Aden for talks with NF officials in June 1972. 

In an interview published in Cairo's weekly Rose al Youssef on 

December 20, 1971 % )Qil Abdel Fattah Ismail, Secretary-General of lake the 

NF, announcing that the Front had broken away from its parent body the Arab 

TO!* 

Nationalist Movement (ANM) and is hoping to fawn the Tripartite Federation 
of Egypt, Libya and Syria, flvr fc a , said in answer to a question on whether the 
Front still maintained connections with some of the factions which broke away 
from the ANM, that the Front had relations with the PFLP and the PDFLP but added 
that the Front also had relations with Al-Fatah, the Syrian-backed Al Saiqah end 
"all progressives throughout the Arab countries' • 

It was the PFLP who claimed responsibility for the attack in June 1971 
on the 78,000 ton Tr^aol-ehartered tanker “Coral Sea" as it passed through the 
Bab Al Mandeb straits, which connect the Red Sea with the Indian Ocean. Some 
reports said at the time that the attackers had been based on Perim Island 
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which is part of PDRT and is at the southern gateway So the Red Sea. 

Abd al Pattah Ismail is reported to have said on November 15, 1967 that 
Perim Island, would be tank used to close the channel to I imll Israeli ships 
and he recently claimed that Israel was attempting to control Babfelmandeb and 




(Egyptian newspaper, Al Gomhouriya Hay 25, IS in the French magasine L'Express 


some islands governing the entrance jj Re cently there was a report 



about the presence of a secret camp for the PFLP on Perim Island but this has 
been denied by PDRY and the PFLP ( Aden News Agency , June 13, 1972). 

In February 1972 a West German "Lufthansa" jumbo jet was hi-jacked 
to Aden by Arab conmandos who identified themselves as members of "The Organisatic 
for Resisting Zionist Persecution" - an anonymous group believed to belong to the 
PFLP. They held the 'plane for a ransom of $5 million, wkxta which was 
reportedly paid in cash. 

Relations with Algeria, Syria, Kuwait, Sudan, Somalia are also friendly 
but PDRT does not recognise Bahrain's independence, seeing it as • "a sham". 

An official statement from the Foreign Ministry kgxAxpx broadcast by Aden Radio 

ft * 

on November 9, 1971 about the recent battles that have taken place in the Gulf 
said that "the PDRY is confident that the people of the Gulf can put an end 
to the plans of the colonialists and achieve victory over imperialism regardless 
of sacrifice ... The battles being fought by the revolutionaries of the Front 
for the Liberation of the Occupied Arabian Gulf /a s it was then called/ aim 
at real independence for the people of the Gulf". The statement called on the 
progressive Arab states to define their frontiers and declare that they side with 
the PDRY in opposing colonialism in the Occupied Arabian Gulf. 

Aden Radio on December 5, 1971 said the Southern Yemen Foreign Minister 
summoned the British Ambassador and conveyed to him his country's denunciation 
of and protest at "British connivance with Iran in the occupation of the three 
Arabian Gulf islands". The Minister "held Britain responsible for this act 
and for all the arrangements in the Culf". 


Britain has also recently been accused 


•f 


launching attacks on PDRY 


from bases in Oman. A Yemeni statement, circulated in the UN headquarters as a 
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Security Council document, specifically accused Britain of launching a 
"criminal and flagrant attack" on May 4 on posts along Yemen's eastern herders. 
The statement alleged "It is not accidental that the British colonial forces 
and their lackeys are attacking the PDRY at a time when American imperialism is 
desperately escalating its war of aggression against the heroic people of 
Vietnam, for the American war machine deployed against the democratic Republic 
of Vietnam and throughout Indo-China is being run by the oil that comes from 
the Arabian Culf area" (Times May 17, 1972), 

In fact only a neglibible proportion of America's imports of i oil 
come from outside the Americas, 

As to the accusation of Britain launching attacks the British Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office said on May 10 that there were British mercenaries 
serving in Muscat and Oman whose forces had clashed with Yemen troops. Ths 
number of these anx mercenaries was unknown. 

CONCLUSIO NS 


Fighting continues on the border with the Yemen Arab Republic but at 
the moment the KK NF leaders, notably Salem Rubai Ali and Abd-al Fattab Ismail 


are apparently unchallenged. There kutve however, bean rumours of attempted 
coups , and on May 22 there was an x*xn*g attempt to assassinate Trine Minister 
Ali Nasai/fMuhainmed. The assassin was said by the Ministry of the Tnfcerti 



to belong to* a terrorist network based in the 


"belonging to the South Arabian KMXtfg League, elements of the 
Liberation Front, elements who had been defeated on 22 June and certain 
plotters within the state organisations". 

Doubtless there are still many sympathisers in South Yemen with the 
former political parties like the SAL and the FLOSY who view with dismay the 
decline of standards in Aden, exonomic stagnation In the provinces and the 
dangerous degree of tension in i* lations with neighbouring states and increasing 
dependence on the Communist countries. According to the Yemeni-run, and 
probably Saudi-backed "Free Yemen South Radio" "The number of people running 
,way from th« Adan Front'* oppr.aaive r.giae 1* increasing «v*ry day"(Hay 19,1972). 
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However chare seems no indication at present of any internal counter¬ 
revolutionary force capable of overthrowing the NF. 

Failing the imaediate reopening of the Sues Canal and a massive oil 
strike on its territory to disturb the present economic pattern the PDKY seems 
to be coranitead to its "modest experiment in scientific Socialism," to quote 
the Secretary-General of the Front, for some time to come. 
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THE POPULAR FRONT FOR THE LIBERATION OF OMAN AND THE ARABIAN GULF 


Origins of Dhofar insurgency 

In 1962, dissident members of the Dhofar branch of the pan-Arab and 
Marxist Arab Nationalist Movement set up an organisation which they called 
the Dhofar Charitable Association. Ostensibly the association was 
established to build mosques and to help the poor; in reality, its purpose 

was to collect funds, recruit members and establish political contacts in 

. <■ 

order to create an armed rebellion against the rule of the Sultan of Dhofar 
and his family and against British influence in the region. 

The first open signs of unrest came in the Spring of 1963, with the 
distribution by the Dhofar Arab youth organisation of leaflets critical of 

the Sultan, and an attack on vehicles belonging to the MECOM oil company. 

V 

The vehicles were held up and destroyed and their escort, one of the 
Sultan's askars , was killed. The leader of the group responsible for this 
action was Musselim bin Nufl, a sheikh of the A1 Kathir tribe and at one 
time employed as a mechanic on the Sultan's staff. He was arrested, but 
later released and escaped to Saudi Arabia where he enlisted the help of 
the former Imam of Oman. x With Saudi assistance, Musselim bin Nufl went to 
Iraq where he was trained in guerrilla tactics and enrolled about 30 other 
dissider <- 6, who formed the nucleus of the Dhofar Liberation Front, set up 
in 1964 as a result of the merger of three clandestine groups: the Dhofar 
Charitable Association, the local branch of the Arab Nationalist Movement 
and the Dhofar Soldiers' Organisation. 

I 

At first the Sultan was reluctant to send his army to put down the 
rebels, preferring to adopt the tactic of starving them out. But this in 
fact produced a military stalemate favourable to the guerrillas. However, 
the Front was severely damaged in April and May,1965, by the arrest of some • 
40 members of its cells in various Dhofari towns: although the Front's 
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membership may have reached 200, only about 80 members were operational at 
any one time, and three of those arrested were among the Front's leading 
members. 

Despite this blow, the Front managed to hold its first congress in 

June,1965,at Wadi al-Kabir^in central Dhofar. The congress endorsed the 

« 

principle of armed struggle, issuing a first statement to this effect on 
June 9 (it is for this reason that the rebels' magazine is called 
9th June ). The statement condemned the regime of Sultan S id bin Taimur 
and called on all Dhofaris to support the rebellion. The organisation of 
the Front was to be headed by 18 men, and they would be charged with the 
task of preparing for armed struggle. 

The congress issued a political manifesto, setting out the 
following aims: (, 

"a) The poor classes, the farmers, workers, soldiers and 
revolutionary intellectuals will form the backbone of 
the organisation; 

b) The imperialist presence will be destroyed in all its 
forms - military, economic and political; 

c) The hireling regime under its ruler. Said bin Taimur, 
will be destroyed." 

The Front's main objective during the next two years was 
consolidation and the establishment of its presence in Dhofar, while the 
Dhofari authorities attempted to encircle the insurgents. The Front 
divided Dhofar into three sectors (eastern, western and central) and , 
recruited volunteers on an individual basis. Although the Dhofari 
mountains have been described as ideal guerrilla country, the Front had 
few arms and virtually no supply routes. Its operational activities were 
sporadic, consisting of sabotage, sniping and ambushes. 





Two of the Front's operations, however, were more significant. 

The first involved an attempt to assassinate the Sultan in April, 1966, 
by a group of soldiers within his own guard. The Sultan was only injured 

t 

in the attempt, but be subsequently kept himself from the public, giving 

the rebels the illusion that he had been killed and that Britain was 

« 

running the country's affairs, without appointing a successor. The second 
operation was an attack on vehicles belonging to the oil company in Dhofar, 
during which five vehicles were'destroyed and a senior off if’.al killed. 

As a result, the company closed down. 

In general during 1966 and 1967, the Front was unable to consolidate 
its position inside Dhofar and the rebels remained dispersed and relatively 
ineffectual. Saudi Arabia cut off its aid to the Front and it was crippled 
by lack of money until, in mid-1967, it began to receive increased aid frca 
the South Yemeni National Liberation Front (linked with the Arab Nationalist 
Movement), and when Aden became independent in December, 1967, the Dhofar 
Liberation Front's position began to improve. 

Emergence of the Popular Front for the Liberation 

of the Occupied Arabian Gulf 

At its second congress in September,1968, the Dhofar Liberation 
Front decided to widen its base and coordinate all the scattered insurgent 
forces in -he area. Not all the Front's members approved of this decision, 
and there is still a faction dedicated to the more limited aim of "liberating 
Dhofar. But the congress resulted in the creation of the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of the Occupied Arabian Gulf (PFLOAG), deciding to associate 

I 

itself with "the struggle of the Arab masses in the entire occupied Arab 
Gulf region", and adopted a strategy of "organised violence" and the 
principles of "scientific socialism". At the end of 1968, an office was 
established in Aden. 

According to a report in the Beirut weekly al-Horriya (at that time 
organ of the Arab Nationalist Movement), the aim of PFLOAG was said to be 
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the "liberation" of the entire Arab Gulf region and the elimination of the 
projected Arab Gulf Federation. The Front was mentioned in the Soviet 
Party organ Pravda on September 29, 1969, in an item which reported that its 

t 

goal was the unification of all the national liberation movements in the 
region, and Damascus Radio on November 26, 1969, said the Front had denounced 

4 

"the false Arab Emirates plan". 

The congress thus saw the assumption of control by a more radical 
and Marxist leadership. A statement by the Front in January, 1969, called 
on "free Arab countries" to extend aid to the "resistance fighters in the 
Arab Gulf", and reported that the Front had worked out a "draft national 
charter" providing for scientific socialism and the abolition of the feudal 
system. 

The Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman 

and the Arabian Gulf 

In June, 1970, four "liberation movements" in the north of' Oman 
(the Popular Revolutionary Movement of Oman and the Arab Gulf, the 
Revolutionary Vanguards of the Students of Oman and the Arab Gulf, the 
Organisation of National Soldiers of Oman and the tribal organisations in 
Oman) merged to form the National Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Oman and the Arabian Gulf. The NDFLOAG was backed in particular by Iraq, and 
its> programme, announced in the Beirut Press on June 29, 1970, proclaimed 
its Marxist character. It claimed to derive its strength from the masses 
who were expected to "rally round and end imperialism"; it spoke of 
establishing "revolutionary, progressive conditions" and described itself 

I 

as "part of the world national liberation movement in-Asia, Africa and 
Latin America"; it called on the "socialist camp" to take a more determined 
stand in support of such movements. 

The NDFLOAG was clearly similar to the PFLOAG in aims and ideology. 

In October, 1970, the two movements issued a joint communique and they held 
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further talks in December. A year later, in December, 1971, they merged 
to form the Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman and the Arabian Gulf 
(also known as PFLOAG). The organisation's Third Congress was held in 

June, 1971, at Rakhyut "in the liberated western region of Dhofar". In 
December, 1972, an alliance was formed between the PFLOAG and the Oman 
Arab Action Party, a Marxist organisation operating principally in the 
littoral Emirates; this agreement set up a joint regional leadership and 
a joint Central Committee for the two organisations, and it was agreed 
that military operations were to be directed by the military wing of the 
PFLOAG. 

On February 13, 1973, a report from Baghdad in the Kuwaiti daily 
newspaper al-Siyassa said that the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
al-Ahwaz (an Iraqi-backed guerrilla organisation struggling for the 
"liberation of al-Ahwaz from Iranian domination") had been coordinating 
its activities with the Front for the Liberation of Baluchistan and 
'Abou Kerim', identified as the man in charge of this organisation's 
political affairs, said that it planned to carry out joint operations with 
the PFLOAG. 

Military operations, counter-insurgency 

In July, 1970, Sultan Said bin Taimur was overthrown by his son,* 

Qaboos bin Said. One of the new Sultan's first acts was to offer an amnesty 
to the rebels, and he set about improving conditions in the region, lifting 
food restrictions and expanding medical services. He also organised bands 
of irregular commandos (firqat), formed of volunteers and PFLQAG defectors, 
who use guerrilla methods to fight the rebels. He attempted to improve 
relations with Egypt and Libya, as well as with the sheikhs of the United 
Arab Emirates who were also faced with the problem of subversion. He also 
effected Oman's entry into the United Nations and the Arab League. The 

f 






latter, in October, 1971, had been opposed by a number of Arab States, the 
"progressive" countries because of the allegedly "reactionary" nature of 
the Sultan's tegime and "conservative" Saudi Arabia because it officially 
recognised Imam Ghaleb bin Ali as the legitimate ruler. In August, 1971, 

Sultan Qaboos offered to accept the return of the Imam to Oman, and appoint 
him to a high religious office but the Imam refused. The Arab League withdrew 
its support for him and admitted Oman (though the PDRY continued to oppose 
Omani entry). In December, 1971, Oman and Saudi Arabia established full 
diplomatic relations. 

From the military point of view the Sultan's armed forces have achieved 
considerable success, although large areas of Dhofar are still rebel-controlled 
Large areas of the Jebel have been cleared and it has been possible to set 
up civil administrative centres at White City and Jib Jat, on the hills above 
the Salalah plain. In addition a military blockade of the supply routes 
from PDRY has been established near the border and has been effective. As a 
result rebel activity in central and eastern Dhofar has greatly decreased. 

It is also reported that shortage of money is hampering the rebels in hiring 
pack camels and obtaining food. In May 1972 successful air attacks were 
made on the rebel bases at Hauf, just across the PDRY border and a PFLOAG 
attack on Marbat two months later ended in disaster for the rebels. Although 
it is recognised that the campaign against the rebels as long as they are 
backed from outside will be a long and slow one, the situation is reasonably 
encouraging. Many hundreds of rebels have changed sides. PFLOAG defectors 
have confirmed that morale is low and that a number of the rebels are 
disillusioned by the Front's policies, especially the torture and execution 
of "deviationist" Jebeli citizens which had been ordered by the PFLOAG high 
command in Aden (according to al-Nahar Arab Report , December 11, 1972). 


Three political commissars and six other members who surrendered in 






November 1972 said the PFLOAG leadership lacked a positive policy in 

t 

Dhofar and was pre-occupied with spreading the Marxist revolution 
regardless of the cost in civilian suffering. The civilian population, 
is alienated by the Front's policy which has brought economic hardship to 
the region, and unable to understand the ideological aims of the Front's 

leaders. A further blow to PFLOAG morale came with the announcement of 

) 

the agreement on unity between the two Yemens, which was likely to oblige PDRY 
to reduce its aid to the Front. * c 

PFLOAG membership, organisation and training 

The Popular Front for the Liberation of the Occupied Arabian Gulf was 
estimated in its early days to have a membership in Dhofar of between 500 
and 700 guerrillas, backed up by a popular militia, the People's Liberation 
Army, with a strength of about 1,000. The Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Oman and the Arabian Gulf was reported in 1972 to have a hard-core guerrilla 
force in Dhofar of about 800, and a militia of 1,000. 

For military purposes, Dhofar has been divided into three areas 
(eastern, western and central), with a PFLOAG command responsible for 
ouch nron. Originally these commands were known as the Ho Chi Minh Unit 
(Wout), the Central Military Unit and the Lenin Unit (Hast), but in 
November, 1972, the names were changed, becoming respectively Unit Shahced 
Said Ghannah, Unit Ali Masoud and Unit Said Addhahab. 

From the political point of view, PFLOAG is led by a 7-member 
Central Committee, which meets periodically in Aden under its President 
Ahmed Abdul Samad Da'if. There is a Political Office in Aden and various 
subordinate committees are responsible for executive organisation and 
economic matters; other branches are responsible for administration, 
finance, information, civil affairs and politics. 

Recent set-backs have led to changes in the PFLOAG leadership. 
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Mohammed Ahmed Ghaasani, until 1971 deacribcd na leader of PFLOAG, now 
appears to have little authority. He was mainly active in maintaining 
the Front's foreign contacts, and occasionally broadcast on the Voice of 
the Arabs . The most prominent leaders now appear to be Ahmed Abdul Samad 
Da'if, President of the Central Committee, who has led delegations to USSR, 
China, North Korea and East Germany; and Talal Sa'ad, alias Salim Ahmad 
Said al-Ghassani, a member of the Executive Committee of the PFLOAG 
General Command (who has also visited Moscow and Peking). 

The Dhofar organisation of PFLOAF is in charge of the Revolutionary 
Camp at Hauf just across the PDRY border and the "Lenin" and "9th June" 
schools where children and members are trained. Young children in the first 
four classes attend the "Lenin" School and pass into the "9th June" School 
for the next four classes. They read the Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung and are 
also taught to handle weapons. After completion of the course they either 
go for further study abroad (in the Soviet Union or in certain East European 
countries such as Hungary) or to the Revolutionary Camp at Hauf. 

The "Lenin" School has between 5 and 7 instructors and about 400 
pupttu, although attomlnneu la diminishing, pounibly bucausu parents arc 
unwilling to lot thuir children go away to a school from which J.ow uvor 
return on holiday and which does not appear to be offering anything in thu 

I 

way of no aal education. Children are sent to the school (often at the 
age of ten or less) under the care of a PFLOAG guard and the journey from 
their homes may take several days. During this time it is said that they 
are indoctrinated with atheist principles by being denied food; when 
Allah fails to provide, the guard gives them food, and uses this as an 
object lesson that it is PFLOAG, and not Allah, who provides for them. 

Women have been active in the rebel movement from the start, both 
as combattants and propagandists. Huda Salem, a women graduate of the 
American University of Beirut, who had joined the Dhofari rebels in 1964, 
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repreHnted the PFLOAG at the Arab. Popular Conference in support of the 
Palestine Revolution in Beirut at the end of November, 1972. On February 15, 
1971, the Beirut newspaper al-Hurriya interviewed two PFLOAG girl guerrillas, 
called Aminah and Tafoul, aged respectively 12 and 15, who were being 
trained at the Revolutionary Camp in Hauf as part of the first women’s 
contingent in the People's Liberation Army. '• t 

Plot to overthrow the Government 

Evidence given at the trial in Muscat in June 1973 when 69 men and 

7 women were charged with plotting to overthrow the government, said the 

defendants were members of PFLOAG some of whom had received special training 

abroad in the use of arms supplied by other countries and they aimed to 

establish a Marxist regime in Oman. Large caches .of Chinese-marked arms 
had been found and there was evidence that the arms were distributed after 
they were shipped by dhow to the small coast town of Sur from PDRY. Some 
officials believe that PFLOAG had not expected to succeed with the coup , 
planned for December 31, 1972, but sought rather to ease growing pressure 
on their colleagues fighting 500 miles away in the Dhofar mountains. 

Unofficial reports 6aid that the PFLOAG operation in Northern Oman was to have 
started with the assassination of various key people. The plot was first 
disclosed with the arrest of a senior PFLOAG agent in Muscat who described 
*himself as a political commissar and a member of the u Lenin Unit * 7 * * * 11 12 in Dhofar• 
Security forces subsequently uncovered a network of cells in Muscat, Matrah, 
Sur and Nizwah* Three of the 77 people charged were acquitted, ten were 
executed and the others received sentences ranging from six months to 

12 years. 

Foreign contacts and support 

When Aden became the independent People's Republic of South Yemen in 
December, 1967, its new leaders had considerable sympathy for the Dhofar 
Liberation Front, but little spare money with which to provide the financial 
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aid the Front needed. However the PRSY (or, as it has since become, the 
PDRY - People's Democratic Republic of Yemen) has been the most consistent 
supporter of the rebellion in the Gulf. When asked by the New China Hews 
Agency (December 2, 1970) about his attitude to the Dhofari rebels, 

Abdul Fattah Ismail, Secretary-General of the ruling PDRY National Liberation 
Front, said that his country would remain a revolutionary base for the 
struggle of the people in the Arabian Gulf under the■leadership of the 
Dhofari rebels, and for every‘liberation movement in the Arabian peninsula. 

PDRY aid has taken many forms. The Front has been allowed to 6et 
up an office in Aden, and PDRY radio broadcasts its military communiques; 
more important, llmif, situated just inside the PDRY border, lias liecomu a 
major guurrilla base, site of the Revolutionary Camp, and a supply depot 
for arms delivered through Adeni ports (most of them from the Soviet Union, 
China and Iraq). . ■ 

PDRY also serves to further the Front's contacts with Communist 
countries and with other left-wing groups. Over a hundred delegates from ’ 

37 Afro-Asian countries, national-liberation movements and Communist 

. 

countries, as well as 15 regional and international organisations (including 

the Communist-controlled World Peace Council) participated in the 12th 

session of the Executive Committee of the Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity 

% 

Organisation, held in Aden on February 24-27, 1973. A general statement 
issued at the end of the meeting expressed support for the struggle of 
the masses in Oman and the Arab Gulf under the leadership of PFLOAG, and 
demanded the liquidation of foreign military bases in the area. It was 
announced that a week of solidarity with the people of Oman and the Arab 
Gulf would be observed from March 1-7. From April 16-19, 1973, a Conference 
of the Committees Supporting the Revolution in Oman and the Arabian Gulf was 
held in Aden, and according to Aden Radio and the Adeni newspaper 14 October, 
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delegates attended from Latin America, Western Europe, the Communist 
countries and the Arab world, including committees from Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Soviet Union, Kuwait, West Germany and Somalia. The Conference 
elected as its Chairman Fred Halliday (Simon Frederick Peter Halliday) a 

27-year-old former student at the London School of Oriental and African 

« 

Studies, who has been prominent as a journalist and reporter on Trotskyite 
and other extreme left-wing reviews. He has visited the "liberated areas 
of Arabia" several times. . <■ 

Aden Radio said that the Conference, "the first of its kind in 
the history of the revolution, crowns the widespread activities of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman and the Arabian Gulf to break the 
isolation imposed on it by imperialist and local reactionary forces". A 
joint political statement adopted by the Conference participants supported 
"the revolutionary patriots in Oman and the Gulf in their just struggle 
against the reactionary anti-people regimes which are backed by the 
imperialist quarters - the USA and Britain". It denounced "the ruling 
quarters in Britain for waging a real colonia], war", condemned the presence 
of "the armed forces of the biggest imperialist power in the Gulf region" 
and called for "the liquidation of all foreign bases and military centres". 
The statement referred to "the noble role of the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist states which give great support to the national liberation 

movement of the Arab peoples in the Gulf region^ and the Middle East". 

_ : \ / 

One of the 3 men wanted by the security authorities in connection with 
the plot to overthrow the Government is now believed to broadcast into 
Oman from PDRY, probably on Aden Radio's External Service ("Voice of the 
Revolution") which carries People's Liberation Army military communiques 

• I 

and comment on events in the region. On June 6, the radio reported a meeting 
on the previous day at the headquarters of the PDRY workers' General 









federation, attended by representatives of PFLOAG and the Palestine 
liberation organisations; the question of unifying the activities of the 
Palestine resistance with those of PFLOAG was among the subjects discussed. 
Support for PFLOAG was included in the joint PDRY-Cuba communique broadcast 

m Havana Radio on November 8, 1972, following the visit to Cuba of 

« 

Uadul Fattah Ismail, Secretary-General of the PDRY National Front. There 

iave been reports of Cuban involvement in PFLOAG: Cuban military experts 

< 

md supplies have arrived in PDRY as a result of agreements concluded 
luring Abdul Fattah Ismail's visit, and Cuban experts are training South 
Yemeni pilots to fly MiG-21 fighters. A PFLOAG Central Command member is 
:o lead a delegation to Cuba in July when talks on strengthening "struggle 
■elations" between PFLOAG and Cuba will be held. 

The PFLOAG has stressed its "socialist" ideology and claimed to 
form part of the "national.-1 iberntion movement" of thu Third World. It 
iuh aroused considerable interest in thu Communist countries, especially 
n Chinn, and received propaganda support from them at various times 
(with China once more being the more active of the two major Communist 
lowers). But the precise degree of material support, in the form of 
weapons and training, is harder to assess. There is evidence that Dhofaris 
iave been sent to China for guerrilla training and political indoctrination 
since the late 1960s, and a number of Western journalists who have visited 
:he rebels have noted that- they often carry copies of the "Quotations from 
Chairman Mao" (though PFLOAG went so far as to publish, in the Beirut 
il-Hurriya on June 22, 1969, detailed corrections to an article which had 
ippeared in the West German magazine Stern , the PFLOAG communique 
imphasising the Front's wish to remain uncommitted to foreign powers, 
laying that Mao's works represented only one among a number of political 
rorks studied by the rebels and claiming that only a few of them had 
received training in China). 
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A PFLOAG delegation lod by Tnlnl Sa'ad Mahmud, a member of the 
Executive Committee of tlx* I'Yont'a (Seueral Command, made an official visit 

to China from the end of February to the beginning of April, 1970, visiting 
various Chinese cities and meeting Chou En-lai. On June 9, 1970, NCNA 
published an interview with Mohammed Ahmed Ghassani, who spoke of carrying 
out "a protracted people's war and using the countryside to encircle the 
cities ... thus developing the revolution to the whole of the Arab Gulf 
to defeat and drive out the British colonialists". The PFLOAG, he said, 
was armed with "the weapon of Mao Tse-tung thought". v 

In mid-1970 there were reports that 50 guerrillas were to go to 
China for training and that 10 Chinese instructors were fighting in Dhofar. 
A link with North Korea was also set up when a PFLOAG delegation went 
there in May-June, 1970, and a further delegation went to North Korea in 
July, 1972. In June, 1971, a political instructor of the People's 
Liberation Army had attended the North Korean Youth Congress in Pyongyang. 

I 

China has also certainly provided the rebels with weapons, ammunition and 
foodstuffs - a fact confirmed by an official PFLOAG spokesman, Muhammed 
Abdullah (L*0rient-Le Jour , Beirut, April 9, 1973) and by Salim Akil Salim, 
head of the Front's Politburo who surrendered to government troops early in 
1973. Salim also said that many young PFLOAG members went to China, 

North Korea and the Soviet Union for ideological and military training. 

There have been indications in the past year that China, which is 
trying to establish relations with the Gulf States, has been using its 
influence in PFLOAG to persuade the rebels to confine their activities in 
the United Arab Emirates and suggesting that they return to their original 
aim of liberating only Dhofar. The announcement by the Chinese Foreign 
Minister during his visit to Tehran in June 1973 of his country's 
support for Iranian policy in the Gulf may be confirmation of a change in 
China's attitude. 

Like China, the Soviet Union has provided training for PFLOAG 

members, and its interest in the situation has been intensified by the 
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desire to counter Chinese influence in PFLOAG. According to the Lebanese 
newsp^er al-Hayat (August 12, 1969) Soviet experts were in PDRY super¬ 
vising PFLOAG affairs, and the Soviet Union will give the Front 
$10,000,000 up to 1971 in the form of weapons, and training. A PFLOAG 
delegation, invited unofficially by the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee, went to Moscow in November, 1969, and other delegations have 
visited the Soviet Union, also under the auspices of the solidarity 
committee. The Front participated in the Moscow Youth Conference in 
November, 1972, and the Tashkent conference on the "Reactions of the 


outside world to socialist development in the Soviet Union", in October, 
1972. Soviet journalists also visit the area from time to time. 

In 1970, it was reported that the rebels were armed chiefly with 
Soviet weapons: the SKS automatic rifle, the Kalashnikov automatic, the 
Shpagin 14.5 heavy machine-gun and the Gorynov water-cooled machine-gun; 
they also had some Czech rifles. The Soviet Union has also given propaganda 
support, and a film about the Dhofari rebels. The Hot Winds of Freedom , 
won a documentary film competition in the Soviet Union in 1971. Moscow 
Radio ’s "Radio Peace and Progress" on June 16, 1973, carried a statement 
by the PDRY National Front stressing "the need to unite efforts with the 
Socialist countries and other forces of liberation and progress so as to 
support and strengthen the struggle against imperialism, neo-colonialism, 
foreign military bases and puppet reactionary regimes in the Arabian 
peninsula". 

In September, 1972, a delegation of the South Vietnam National 
Liberation Front visited Dhofar for two weeks at the official invitation 
of PFLOAG. In May, 1972, a PFLOAG delegation returned to Aden after 
visiting Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, East Germany, Poland and Hungary, 
at the invitation of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Committees in those 
countries, and Jabal Awad, a member of the PFLOAG Central Committee, 
recently visited Belgrade, together with Kuhammed Abdul Husayn, a member 
of the Central Committee Executive, at the invitation of the Yugoslav 
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On April 30, 1973, the Baghdad Observer said that committees 
backing the "popular revolution in the Gulf" had become very active in most 
European countries and were issuing several magazines - al-Ard in Britain, 
al-Jabha in France and Thawrat ash-Sha'ab in Sweden, 

There has also been support from some Arab countries. PFLOAG sent 

4 

a delegation to Syria in November, 1970, for talks with the Ba'ath Party 
Regional Command during which discussions were held on PFLOAG relations 
with the Ba'ath and attempts "to merge the revolutionary forces operating 
in the Arab Gulf area into a single front with a joint plan of action to 
get financial and moral support for it". Iraq is known to have given aid 
to PFLOAG and a statement in early 1972 promised further support. In 
May, 1973, the Iraqi Communist newspaper reported that a PFLOAG delegation 
was in Iraq for talks with Iraqi Communist Party leaders, and during a 
visit to Aden, also in May, the Iraqi Communist Party leader Aziz Muhammed 
called for coordination between Iraq, South Yemen and "the revolutionary 
movement in the Gulf". Baghdad Radio and the Iraq News Agency carry PFLOAG . 
reports and communiques, and there are allegations that Iraq has given 
training to the guerrillas. The Iranian Tudeh Party has held meetings with 
representatives of PFLOAG, and the Front has an office in Algiers (though 
that in Cairo ia believed to have been closed in 1970). ICATU (the 
International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions) expressed support for 
PFLOAG at its congress in Baghdad in November, 1972. 

Connections have also been established with the Marxist Palestinian 
organisations, the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine.and the 
Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine. Their leaders, 
George Habbash and Na'if Hawatmeh, visited Dhofar in April, 1971, and in 
May, 1972, a joint PFLOAG-PFLP-PDFLP communique was issued. Hawatmeh spent 
some time in Aden discussing the PDRY's support for the Palestinian 
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guerrillas and for PFLOAG. A further joint PDFLP-PFLOAG statement was 
issued on July 2, 1972, and broadcast by Aden News Agency , calling for 
the coordination of all sections of the "Arab national-liberation movement" 
into "a single broad united front", and at the same time the PDFLP 
expressed its support for PFLOAG. Some of PFLOAG's medical officers are 
Palestinian, and the PFLP is believed to cooperate extensively with PFLOAG 
through PDRY. 

To sum up: foreign support in the form of propaganda and facilities 
of this sort comes from a wide variety of left-wing forces and governments 
throughout the world, and the struggle in the Gulf has aroused a real, 
though limited degree of interest among such organisations. Material 
support, in the form of weapons and other supplies, and training, has 
certainly been provided by PDRY, China and the Soviet.Union, and appears 
to have come, though to a lesser extent, from Iraq and Cuba. The interest of the 
two Communist powers, China and the Soviet Union, is determined both by 
the intrinsic interest of the area and by the wish of each to contain the 
spread of the influence of the other. The announcement by the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, during his visit to Teheran in June, 1973, of his 
country's support for Iranian policy in the Gulf may be confirmation of 
a change in China's attitude to the PFLOAG of which there have been 
indications. Recent reports say that the Front may now be receiving more. . . 
assistance from the Soviet Union than China. 


July, 1973 
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CHINA 



PRC PROMOTES "NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT" IN THIRD WORLD 


Reflecting a major element in its current foreign policy, Peking 
has introduced a new formula into its lexicon: M the national 
independence movement. 11 This formula, which is to be distinguished 
from M the national liberation movement," encapsulates Peking’s 
moves across a broad front to identify its interests with those 
of a wide variety of third-world states and to broaden its 
diplomatic base in the international community in competition 
with the superpowers. It also registers a shift in the 1970's 
from Peking's former obsession with the politics of insurgency— 
in which Vietnam was held up as a model of people's war—to an 
active diplomatic campaign that has markedly enhanced its 
international political assets and overcome its earlier isolation. 


The Chinese made use of last month's UN Security Council meeting 
held in Panama City as an appropriate forum for promoting the 
theme of a growing national independence movement in the third 
world. Speaking on 19 March, PRC representative Huang Hua noted 
that the Panama City meeting and a Security Council session in 
Africa last year marked the first time that the council had met 
in Africa and Latin America since the founding of the UN. 
According to Huang, this shows that during that period important 
changes have taken place in the international arena and "great 
progress has been made in the national independence movement" 
in Africa and Latin America. He added that countries in the 
third world—among which Peking counts itself—"are enjoying 
an increasingly higher and stronger position and role" in 
international affairs. 


Identifying China as a developing country, like the Latin American 
countries, Huang set forth a Chinese model for the developing 
nations, much as Peking had formerly propagated the Chinese 
revolutionary experience as a model of people's war for the 
national liberation movement. In both cases self-reliance has 
been stressed while external aid has been minimized as being 
of only supplementary value. Thus, according to Huang's reading 
of the Chinese experience in "the independent development of 
national economy," it is "most essential to rely on one's own 
strength and to wage protracted arduous struggle in pursuance 
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of the policy of relying mainly on one's own efforts while seeking 
external assistance as an auxiliary 

Peking took another opportunity to enunciate its policy on the 
occasion of the recent visit by the Cameroon president. A 
25 March PEOPLE'S DAILY editorial welcoming the visitor hailed 
the Cameroon Government for its policy of nonalifltement and its 
support for "the national independence movement in Africa." 
According to the editorial, Cameroon opposes the "monopoly of 
international affairs by the superpowers" and advocates "stronger 
unity and closer cooperation" with countries of the third world. 
Striking a recurrent theme of common interests among these 
countries, the editorial observed that the people of China and 
Cameroon had the common experience of suffering from imperialist 
oppression and now are "confronted with the common task of 
opposing imperialism and building their own countries." 

FROM INSURGENCY Peking's vigorous, wide-ranging effort to 
TO COOPERATION develop friendly and cooperative relations 

with a variety of governments represents a 
reversal of Chinese priorities in the 1960's, when the 
ideological needs deriving from the Sino-Soviet rivalry dictated 
an emphasis on insurgent movements as representing the Maoist 
revolutionary model. That trend had been further fueled by the 
"Red Guard diplomacy" of the cultural revolution, with its 
xenophobic overflow into foreign affairs. In the present phase, 
however, Peking has sought to establish its credentials as a 
trustworthy friend of the developing countries and as a supporter 
of their efforts to counteract superpower hegemony. 

In addition to the ongoing efforts to develop diplomatic and trade 
relations as well as to offer Chinese aid, Peking has tried to make 
clear its determination to promote friendship and cooperation 
without undue regard for ideological considerations. Thus, 

Foreign Minister Chi Peng-fei declared during a speech before a 
group of Tanzanian visitors on 20 August 1972 that the PRC "is 
determined to establish and develop friendly relations with all 
the independent African countries" on the basis of the principles 
of peaceful coexistence. On 17 September Chou En-lai, whose 


* Lin Piao's September 1965 tract on people's war insisted that 
"it is imperative to adhere to the policy of self-reliance' 1 in 
fighting a people's war and that "foreign aid can only play a 
supplementary role." 
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pronouncement in the previous decade that Africa was ripe for 
revolution had evoked shudders among African leaders, offered 
his assurance at a banquet for the Zambian vice president that 
the Chinese are determined to "continue their efforts'* to 
establish friendly relations with **all independent African 
states** while supporting the national liberation struggles of 
those peoples still under colonialist rule. 

Two visits by African heads of state before the recent one by 
the Cameroon president exemplified Peking*s current approach. 

After having previously supported the Eritrean Liberation 
Front’s campaign against Ethiopian control, Peking in late 1970 
established diplomatic ties with Addis Ababa and in 1971 warmly 
welcomed Emperor Haile Selassie for a visit. More strikingly, 
Peking early this year cordially received Zaire President Mobutu, 
who had formerly been reviled as "chief running dog for U.S, 
imperialism in Africa." 

Peking thus far has taken a less ecumenical approach toward 
Latin American states, perhaps reflecting a reluctance to offer 
a blanket endorsement that would embrace regimes with which 
Peking would be loath to identify common interests. Nonetheless, 
as registered in the formula on the national independence 
movement, Peking has replaced its former ideological propaganda 
keyed to the Sino-Soviet competition in the communist movement 
with a campaign linking the PRC*s interests with those of a 
widening range of Latin American states. 

The other area of the third world, Asia, presents even more 
complications and has not been explicitly included within the 
new formula. In Asia Peking has followed a dual approach of 
cultivating better relations with existing governments while 
offering limited support for selected insurgent movements. 

Here also, however, the trend has been toward diplomatic rather 
than insurrectionary instrumentalities. 

REGIONAL UNITY In the process of encouraging African and 

Latin American governments to pursue a policy 
of national independence, Peking has demonstrated an increasingly 
favorable view of various regional groupings of states that are 
promoting unified opposition to extraregional forces. NCNA's 
30 December 1972 yearend review of the situation in Latin America 
carefully noted Peking’s changed assessment of the role played 
by the Organization of American States and other inter-American 
bodies, stating tfyat such groups in the past had been "instruments 
of the United States" but have increasingly become forums for unity 
against the superpowers. A similar trend has been reflected in 
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Peking's view of the Organization of African Unity and similar 
inter-African bodies which Peking now welcomes as safeguards 
for African interests. Chou expressed this view in remarks at 
a 27 March reception in Peking given by African diplomats in 
which he hailed African unity as the means "to win and safe¬ 
guard independence" in the struggle "against imperialism, 
colonialism, neocolonialism, racism, and hegemonism." 

Peking's stress on African cohesion has been reflected in its 
line on African insurgent movements directed against colonial 
and white-ruled sub-Saharan states. In the past Peking had 
usually bestowed its favor only on those segments of the 
insurgent movements that would tout Peking's line and eschew 
Moscow's tutelage—a policy that had the familiar effect of 
splitting liberation groups into pro-Peking and pro-Moscow 
factions. Now, however, Peking has begun publicizing efforts 
sponsored by the OAU and other African groups designed to 
reunify these splintered movements in the interest of more 
effectively conducting the struggle against white-ruled regimes. 
Most recently, NCNA last month reported on the unification as 
a result of OAU mediation of a PRC-backed anti-Rhodesian insurgent 
group with its Soviet-backed counterpart. 
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CHINA AND THE PALESTINIANS ' 

1. On 1 January Fore: 71 Minister Chi P'eng-fei s 2 :oke at 
a recention held at the local office of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation to mark the 8th anniversary of the 
Palestine People’s armed struggle. His remarks, which were 
both brief -and bland, are nevertheless of interest as the 
first for some time that we recall a Chinese leader having 
made on the Palestinian ouestion outside the forum of the 
United Nations. 

2. Chi spoke of the "sincere admiration" which the Chinese 
Government^ and oeople had for the "valiant and staunch 

fi 'hting spirit of (the Palestinian people), advancing wave 
upon wave" and said: "We firmly believe that no force on 
earth today c:n divert the hundred million Arab people from 
the correct orientation of determined perseverance in the 
stru-gle against aggression. Relying on their own strength, 
constantly strengthening internal unity and exerting then- 
selves without let-up, the Palestinian and other Arab 
reoples, with their long gLorious tradition of opposing 
imperialism, will surely be able, with the support of the 
people of the world, to surmount the temporary difficulties 
which lie ahead and continue to carry forward their struggle 
and aggression to final victory". He added that the Chinese 
Government and people would, as always, "firmly support" the 
Palestinian and other Arab peoples in their "just struggle 
to recover onal rights and occupied territories"; 

"we shall always remain, your reliable friends and brothers 
in your struggle against Lmperl ". 

3. As illustrated by the above quotations, Chi pitched 
his remarks almost entirely within the narrow context of 
Palestinian/Arab opposition to imperialism and Israeli 
Zionism. The theme developed by Vice-Minister Ch’iao Kuan- 
hua in his speech of 3 October to the General Assembly that 
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the present situation in the Hiddle East stems solelj’- from 
the struggle for hegemony between the two superpowers was 
alluded to by Chi, if at all, in a s±gle sweeping reference 
to the peoples of the world having in the past year "scored 
many new Victories in their struggle to win and safeguard 
national independence and oppose power politics and hegemonism". 
He made no direct reference to the United States or to the 
Soviet Union. Nor, for obvious reasons, did he refer to the 
opposition which Ch'iao had said the Chinese G-overnment had 
"to assassination and the hijacking of individuals as a means 
for waginr political struggles and to adventurist acts of 
terrorism by individuals or a handful of people divorced from 
the masses ." . 

R. Chi’s failure to make more of the occasion to criticise 
the Soviet Union and the United States for "usin'" the territories 
and sovereignty of the Arab countries and the right to existence 
of the Palestinian people as stakes to strike political deals" 
(Ch’iao) is at first sight surprising, though it reflects the 
unusually moderate tone of the comment on external affairs 
contained in the New Year’s Day Joint Editorial. Presumably 
there was some reluctance, at a time when one of the declared 
aims of Chinese foreign policies is "r>eaceful co-existence 
with countries of different social systems on the basis of the 
Five Principals", to over-emphasise support for a guerrilla 
movement which is frequently at odds with governments, e.g. 
the Lebanon, with which China enjoys good formal relations, 
by using the PLO’s 8th anniversary celebration as the occasion 
for a more general statement on the forces at work in the 
Hiddle East. 
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CHINA : SUPPORT POR INSURGENT AND IRRIDENTIST MOVEMENTS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

1. One of the subjects on which the Secretary of State 
had an interesting exchange with the Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs during his recent visit to Peking was the 
extent to which China supports "revolutionary" movements 
in foreign countries. I attach a copy of the passage in 
the record which covers the exchange. As you will see the 
answers given by Chi P'eng-fei to the Secretary of State's 
questions do not make the Chinese position absolutely clear. 

2. The subject is an important one. Our assessment of 
what the Chinese are trying to achieve in the world, and 
of the extent to which we can rely on what they say about 
their own attitudes and policies, must very much depend on 
our own considered assessment of the ex-tent to which the 
Chinese are in fact supporting "revolutionary" movements. 

I should therefore be grateful if you would ask the 
Assessment Staff to prepare a paper which examines the 
extent to which China is now giving support (military, logistic, 
financial and political) to insurgent and irridentist movements 
in foreign countries and, if possible, comparing this with 
the extent to which she gave such support during and before 
the Cultural Revolution. I say "insurgent and irridentist" 
movements because I have in mind movements like the Palestinian 
guerilla movement, which are trying to change frontiers, as 
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well as movements which are trying to overturn established 
governments, metropolitan or colonial. 

3. I am making this request with the support of Sir Eric 
Norris and Mr Wilford. 




3 M Evans 

Far Eastern Department 


4 December 1972 


cc Sir Eric Norris 
Mr Wilford 
Mr Hervey 


PS By logistic support, I mean support by providing 
military and political training as well as by 
providing base facilities for movements operating 
in countries which share a frontier with China. 
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